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That the malicious hostility of his enemies really
troubled Washington, such a letter as the following
from him to President Laurens of the Congress well
indicates. He says:

I cannot sufficiently express the obligation I feel to
you, for your friendship and politeness upon an occa-
sion in which I am so deeply interested. I was not unap-
prized that a malignant faction had been for some time
forming to my prejudice; which, conscious as I am of
having ever done all in my power to answer the impor-
tant purposes of the trust reposed in me, could not but
give me some pain on a personal account. But my chief
concern arises from an apprehension of the dangerous
consequences, which intestine dissensions may produce
to the common cause.

As I have no other view than to promote the public
good, and am unambitious of honors not founded in the
approbation of my country, I would not desire in the
least degree to suppress a free spirit of inquiry into any
part of my conduct, that even faction itself may deem
reprehensible. The anonymous paper handed to you
exhibits many serious charges, and it is my wish that it
should be submitted to Congress. This I am the more
inclined to, as the suppression or concealment may pos-
sibly involve you in embarrassments hereafter, since it
is uncertain how many or who may be privy to the con-
tents.

My enemies take an ungenerous advantage of me.
They know the delicacy of my situation, and that mo-
tives of policy deprive me of the defence, I might other-
wise make against their insidious attacks. They know I
cannot combat their insinuations, however injurious,
without disclosing secrets, which it is of the utmost mo-
ment to conceal. But why should 1 expect to be exempt
